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COTTON IN THE MISSOURI BOOTHEEL 


data concerning a group of 4,018 children, col- 

lected in the fall of 1941 by Mr. Charles E. Gib- 
bons, continue to be important, even under the changed 
economy of total war. A study,* based upon Mr. Gibbons’ 
field notes, shows the perennial cotton economy in its 
present and future relationship to the even greater and 
more far-reaching problem of post-war education. 

Mr. Gibbons selected his boys and girls from 71 grade 
and high schools in five counties of the Missouri Bootheel 
—Dunklin, New Madrid, Pemiscott, Scott and Stoddard. 
Of the schools, 35 were rural, while 36 were members 
of 10 consolidated districts. Five of the schools were Negro. 
An arbitrary fourth grade minimum was chosen, because 
Mr. Gibbons and local school men felt that children below 
the fourth grade were not being kept out of school to any 
great extent in order to pick cotton. 

School attendance is compulsory in Missouri for all 
children between 7 and 16 years, unless they have com- 
pleted the eighth grade or are 14 and engaged in some 
useful employment or service for at least six hours a day. 
Nevertheless, according to the 1940 Census figures, the 
State ranks only thirty-fifth among the forty-eight states 
in school attendance for rural children 7 to 16 years. 

Again according to the 1940 Census, 78 per cent of 
the entire adult population of Missouri, now 25 years old 
or above, had completed at least the seventh grade in 
school, whereas in the five counties studied, the percentage 
ranged from only 47 to 62 per cent. As against 10 per cent 
of the adults in the State who had stopped school below 
the fifth grade, 20 to 32 per cent had stopped prematurely 
in the five counties. 

Besides details of age, sex and grade in school, ques- 
tionnaires filled out for each child listed reasons for all 
absences, the tenure status of his parents, the daily rate of 
picking, whether he picked for his parents or for others, 
how he expended the money earned and the ill effects of 
“cotton” absences. 

More than 18 per cent of the total days of school up to 
November 7 had been missed for all causes. About 64 
per cent of the boys and girls were absent one or more days. 
These absences were classified under 8 large headings: 
cotton, housework, other farm work, other work, sickness, 
visiting, indifference and other causes. The percentage of 
days missed for all these causes except cotton varied from 
1 to 13 per cent, whereas 65 per cent of all the days missed 
and 11.8 per cent of the total days school had been in ses- 


Bo cotton is the third largest crop in Missouri, 





*Cotton or School by Kate Clugston, National Child Labor Committee. 
1943, 25 cents. 


sion were missed for cotton picking. Of the boys and girls, 
89 per cent had picked cotton and 48.5 per cent had 
actually missed school because of cotton. Each child who 
missed for cotton had averaged a loss of 1014 days of 
school. 

Of the 71 schools surveyed, 61 had cotton vacations, 
varying from one to eleven weeks. In the schools which 
had no crop vacation, about 18 per cent of the total school 
days were lost because of cotton, a considerably higher 
average than that in the entire group. Each child lost an 
average of 17 days. 

It is very significant that the children of sharecroppers 
and laborers were the ones who, in general, lost most time 
for cotton picking. Certainly there appears to be a definite 
relationship between the economic status of the parents 
and the school attendance habits of the children. 

Of the children who were absent to pick cotton, only 
53 per cent were in their normal grade at school, while 
among those who were not absent, the percentage was 72. 
Of those who picked cotton, 43 per cent were retarded, as 
against 19 per cent retardation among those who did not 
pick. 

Most important among the findings based upon the 
study are: 


1. School attendance in cotton districts is bound up with 
the local and national cotton economy and includes certain 
uncomfortable practical questions. Have the children shoes 
and clothes to wear to school? How essential are their 
earnings to family maintenance? 

2. Non-attendance at school is a cumulative problem. 
One year’s absences on the part of one pupil are not nec- 
essarily alarming, but over a period of years the repetition 
of such absences forms a pattern of retardation. 

3. The education of all children, including “cotton” 
children, is essential to our national growth and health. 
Agricultural child labor away from the home farm, with 
all its adverse effects upon education and home life, should 
be brought under legal control. 

4, Under present laws and in view of long-established 
traditions, the granting of cotton vacations seems for the 
time being necessary. But at best such vacations are make- 
shift. 

5. There should be enforcement of existing school at- 
tendance laws before and after crop vacations. 

Indifference both in the cotton states and elsewhere 
comes from a lack of imagination. Ignorance and illiteracy, 
if not checked in any group of our American school chil- 
dren, may become one of our greatest liabilities for the 
post-war world. 
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FROM THE PRESS 
Greedy Parents 


“Relatively high industrial wages, even for unskilled 
workers, are reported causing some South Bend and 
Mishawaka parents of adolescents to sanction, if not actually 
insist on, attempts to attend high schools and simultane- 
ously work full shifts in factories. In a few isolated in- 
stances parents have had the temerity to request that school 
curricula be changed for the convenience of adolescents 
holding industrial positions. Of course, no conscientious 
school officials will do that unless the war manpower situa- 
tion becomes actually desperate. Certainly it will not be 
done merely on request of money-hungry parents. 

‘Permanent physical or mental disability or both could 
come from a school-industry regime that does not leave 
ample time for sleep, not to mention wholesome recrea- 
tion. An adolescent trying to do high school work and 
industrial work for upwards of 16 hours a day may need a 
substantial streak of super-man to retain reasonable physical 
and mental vigor for more than a week or two. Society, 
through the child labor statutes, can positively intervene on 
a young person’s behalf only up to the age of 16 in Indiana. 
Where high school students over 16 are concerned protec- 
tive reliance must be placed on parental affection and 
ordinary common sense. It is regrettable that some parents 
seem to have neither in the required measure.”—South 
Bend (Ind.) Tribune, March 10, 1943. 


Protective Laws 


“The laws protecting women in industry and regulating 
child labor, where they exist, were secured in their pas- 
sage only by long struggles against forces which opposed 
them. It would be unfortunate to relax these laws at this 
time. They were needed, or they would not have been 
passed. To relax them would only contribute to the general 
confusion and to the delinquency of children, which has 
already become a major problem of the war. 

‘More work is needed but it is better. to hire more 
women on short shifts than to increase the hours of the 
women already employed. And certainly there should be 
no lowering of basic standards as to working conditions. 

“The same thing holds with the young people—better 
employ more of them a few hours a days while continuing 
school work than to let numbers of them loose from school. 
Shortening the school year by compressing and intensifying 
its work makes sense in many cases, especially in farm 
communities. 


“The future of America depends on its women and 
children. It would be most unwise to wear out mothers, 
present or future, and to hamper the proper development 
of the young. There are other ways to solve labor shortage 
problems.” —Covington (Va.) Virginian, March 16, 1943. 


ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


RAVELING through the country and visiting busy 

war plant cities, Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer has been 
shocked by child labor conditions. Writing in the Wash- 
ington Post of March 14, she describes conditions she has 
seen. Parental neglect, she says, is general. Older boys and 
girls who are working ‘‘are more often helped than harmed 
by opportunity for steady employment and on the whole 
they are mature enough to defend their interests and look 
after themselves.” 


It is the children under 14 “who are being overworked 


‘and economically exploited from one end of our country 


to the other,” who are her chief concern. In most com- 
munities that she visited, she could get figures about the 
number of older pupils who were working—65 per cent 
in one Detroit high school, in Buffalo even more. But 
these pupils included many who were 16 years and over. 
All that she could find out about the younger children 
was that “too many were working.” 


When she came to Wichita, Kansas, however, the Prin- 
cipal of a large school there immediately took a poll 
among the younger children. He found that one-third of 
the children under 14 years in the intermediate school, 
containing only the seventh, eighth and ninth grades had 
regular jobs. ‘Boys of 12 get up at 4:30 a.m. to deliver 
papers before going to school. Other adolescents set up 
pins in bowling alleys and are up until 2 or 3 a.m. Here, 
as everywhere, they work in grocery stores, the five and 
ten, in restaurants as waitresses, as bellhops and messenger 
boys. In many cities they stand in front of stores and 


pester people to be allowed to carry home packages—a form 
of mendicancy. 


“The odd thing is that many of these children do not 
need to work, because their parents are making what seems 
to them bonanza salaries. Going to work is getting to be the 
thing to do.” 


She spotted “‘a listless, unsmiling face,’ a boy just 
turned 14, and asked him if he felt tired. ‘‘Oh, it’s not bad 


today,” he replied, “but just after the week-ends I am, 
sometimes.” 


“Slowly I got the pattern of his days. His parents both 
worked in aircraft factories, the mother on day shift, the 
father at night. For the past six months he has worked as 
a soda jerker in a drug store from 5 to 10 p.m., on Satur- 
days and Sundays from 10 a.m. to 11 p.m. . . . He does 


his homework during study hours. He was sodden with 
fatigue.” 


She believes that one of the difficulties is that people 
who “‘see the beneficial results of remunerative jobs for 
children of 16 years or more, confuse the situation by 
deciding that work must be good for boys and girls of 
any age. This sort of muddled thinking has retarded the 
development of strong public opinion and makes enforce- 
ment of child-labor laws difficult.” | 
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THE ANSWER IS NO! 


HRIMP canners in Georgia claim that they are suffering 
from lack of manpower and are urging that they be 
given permission to employ children of 14 and 15 years in 
the canneries. Under Georgia’s State law they may — but 
under Federal law there is a 16 year age minimum. 


The children’s labor is needed especially between Au- 
gust and March, according to officials of the companies. 
They state that the work is not arduous and could be ar- 
ranged so as not to interfere with the children’s schooling. 


Undoubtedly it could be arranged so as not to interfere 
with the children’s school attendance! For under the 
Georgia child labor law there is no restriction on the num- 
ber of hours per day that a child of 14 and 15 years may 
work. And under its equally weak compulsory education 
law no child who has reached the age of 14 years is re- 
quired to attend school at all and for younger children 





This Must Not Be Permitted to Return. 


attendance is compulsory for only six months of the year. 
Those who have completed the seventh grade need not 
attend, regardless of age, and local boards of education 
may excuse children of any age for “good reasons’’ includ- 
ing farm work. 


Georgia ranks forty-eighth among the states in its 
amount of child labor—with 17,607 children of 14 and 15 
years employed in 1940—of whom 13,030 were out of 
school (U. S. Census). 


It ranks forty-seventh in the percentage of its 14 and 15 
year old children attending school. Altogether there were 
27,705 youngsters of 14 and 15 years not in school in 
1940—and the median number of years in school they had 
completed before dropping out ranged from 4.3 years for 
14 year old girls to 5.4 for 15 year old boys! 


War needs in some communities with especially strict 
child labor laws may require consideration of temporary 
modifications of provisions relating to minors over 16 
years—but Georgia is not in this category. Moreover, in no 
part of the country is the labor shortage so acute that chil- 
dren of 14 and 15 years need to be called upon for em- 
ployment during the school year—or at any time for work 
in factories and canneries. These Federal standards must 
be maintained. 


CHILD LABOR IN TEXAS 


CAMPAIGN circular issued this month by the State 

Committee for Revision of the Texas Child Labor 

Law reports on the first of a series of studies of child 
labor among school children. 


In Austin, 861 children 9 to 17 years, enrolled in junior 
and senior high schools, reported that they had jobs out- 
side of school hours. Among them were 25 boys 9 to 11 
years engaging in street trades — and this number would 
have been much higher if boys in the elementary grades 
had been included; 119 children under 14 years working 
in commercial employment — as car hops, delivery boys, 
soda dispensers, in 5 and 10 cent stores, dairies, etc.; and 
239 children of 14 and 15 years engaging in such employ- 
ment. Long daily and weekly hours and night work were 
common—and the combined load of school and work was 
frequently more than any growing child can carry. 


More eloquent than statistics are a few individual stories 
reported in the bulletin: 


“There’s Bill Baker, a junior high student in Austin, 
whose grades are far below average and whose absence 
and tardy days add up to 28 out-of 87 school days. Bill 
frequently leaves the school grounds at noon and does not 
return for afternoon classes. The reason? Bill works as an 
elevator boy 5 hours, from 6 p.m. until 11 p.m. It is after 
midnight before he is at home and asleep. He’s just a 
growing boy of 15 years and he either has to get rest and 
sleep in the afternoon or sleep late in the morning. Of 
course, his grades are low after 5 or more hours of school 
and 5 hours of night labor. His teachers say he gives no 
trouble except lack of effort and ‘outside distractions.’ 


“Bob has been delivering for a local firm from 6 p.m. 
to 11 p.m.—36 hours a week for which he earns $7.00. 
In addition to this 36 hours, he goes to classes 25 hours 
and 10 hours more is in the school building. But out of 
87 school days, he has missed 26 days and has been absent 
16 times. He failed at mid-year because of his attendance 
record and consequent poor class work. 


“Mary, with a ‘C’ average in school and a good atten- 
dance record, is one of the hundreds who has yielded to 
the lure of wage earning and has taken a soda fountain 
job. The school is watching her record because they fear 
the effects of a 47 hour work week, so common in this 
type of job, with hours from 5 to 11 p.m. in addition to 
her school hours—a total of 72 hours. 


“School attitude, temper and low grades are problems 
for 13 year old Tommy who is a seventh grader with an 
uncooperative attitude. His absence of 23 out of 87 days, 
coupled with poor grades and attitude, raises a question 
of the effect of 414 hours of work, as late as 9 p.m., throw- 
ing circulars from door to door. Tommy is one of the older 
street traders who include 8 and 9 year olds as well. These 
younger ones report working until midnight or even 2 a.m. 
on Sunday mornings, and until 10 p.m. on school nights. 
All of them have mediocre school records and miss one 
fourth or more of the school term due to absence.” 


A bill to revise the Texas child labor law is now pend- 
ing. The need for it is evident. Readers in Texas are urged 
to communicate with the Texas Committee, 106 East 35th 
Street, Austin. 
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WARNS ON CHILD LABOR INCREASE 


HE Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education has warned that “not in spite of 
the war, but because of the war,’ the nation must 
strengthen and extend its educational program and halt 
the present trend for children to leave school for industry. 


Commenting on reports that the school-leaving age is 
being lowered or disregarded in many parts of the country, 
the Commission, an auxiliary of the National Education 
Association, declares: 


“Child labor is an easy but destructive and ineffective 
method of expanding production and is showing signs of 
rapid increase. There is ample evidence that the school at- 
tendance and child labor laws of many states are being 
widely violated during this war period. 


“The best and most productive work for our youth under 
18 years of age is school work adapted to their abilities and 
interests. After-school and vacation work for older students 
is desirable under proper protection. Many instances of 
students working full time after school and at night have 
come to our attention. 


“The Commission wishes to call public attention to the 
rapid increase of child labor, to the growing withdrawals 
of poorly-prepared children from school in response to de- 
mands for laborers and to the widespread movement to 
lower the protections of children by amending child labor 
and school attendance laws.” 


HAVE YOU READ 


SociAL WorK YEAR Book 1943. Russell H. Kurtz, Editor. 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. 1943. $3.25. 


The seventh volume of the Social Work Year Book gives 
an over-all picture of the current status of organized ac- 
tivities in social work and related fields. Historical back- 
ground is kept to a minimum, but important events since 
the 1941 edition are included, especially those resulting 
from war developments. The material is presented in two 
parts: seventy-eight signed articles on specific topics, with 
bibliographical references, and four directories of agencies, 
national and state, governmental and voluntary, whose ac- 
tivities are related to the subjects discussed. Among the 
questions treated as separate topics in 1943, due to the 
increased importance they have assumed during the War, 
is child labor. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS 


[] “Child Manpower—1943" ............... 10 cents 


(] “Food: The Little Farmer, the 


War, and the Future”................. 10 cents 


[] “Cotton or School” ..................... 


LIVING AND WORKING ON A Fars. Illinois State Council of 
Defense, Springfield, Ill. 1943. 

Prepared by the College of Agriculture of the University 
of Illinois, this 64-page illustrated pamphlet is directed to 
high school boys and girls in cities and towns. A short in- 
troduction explains the present farm labor situation and 
the need for help from high school youth. Working and 
living conditions on farms are described and specific types 
of farm work are taken up—such as caring for dairy cattle, 
live stock and crop production. There are also sections on 
operating farm machinery and safety measures. The pamph- 
let is attractive, concrete in its information and should be 
of value to urban young people who contemplate farm 
work this summer. 


DIRECTORY OF OPPORTUNITIES FOR VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
IN NEw York City. Vocational Service for Juniors, New 
York City. 1943. $1.00. 

This useful volume lists schools in the metropolitan area 

giving vocational courses, broadly construed, with entrance 

requirements, tuition fees and miscellaneous information. 

The main body of the text is arranged under the subjects 

taught, listed alphabetically. Other sections include day 

schools teaching commercial or vocational subjects as part 
of a regular high school program and general information 
regarding courses in the War Industries Training Program. 


SOcIAL DEFENSES AGAINST CRIME: Yearbook of the National 
Probation Association, New Y ork City. Edited by Marjorie 
Bell. 1942. 

Regardless of the exact extent of the increase in juvenile 
delinquency, about which there seems to be disagreement, 
it is abundantly clear that the conditions which breed delin- 
quency are rife. The addresses at the 1942 Conference of 
the National Probation Association, which comprise its 
Yearbook, presaged the type of behavior on the part of 
young people which, less than a year later, jumped into 
the headlines. The danger signs were pointed out—‘‘dis- 
rupted family life, economic inequalities aggravated by war 
production prosperity, youth exposed to insecurities and 
withdrawal of protection.” 

The Yearbook does not deal exclusively with problems 
of juvenile delinquents. A thought provoking paper by 
Roscoe Pound on “The Rise of Socialized Criminal Justice” 
is followed by consideration of the adult criminal, proba- 
tion and parole, the need for cooperative work in war areas, 
and methods of crime prevention. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


I enclose §..............000 for publications checked in op- 
posite column. 
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